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WOMAN’S POSITION IN JUDAISM. 


Ir has been repeatedly urged by the opponents of Judaism, that, 
according to our teachings, woman is regarded as a being of but little 
importance, and, as a necessary consequence, her position with us is 
considerably inferior to that of man. We are even told that “ Chris- 
tianity is the sole source of female excellence,” and, were it not for 
that religion, the real worth of woman’s character would never have 
been known. It is assertions such as these which tend to depreciate 
Judaism in the eyes of the world. The worst side of the picture has 
invariably been presented to the public gaze. The follies, the super- 
stitions, the ridiculous customs which were engendered during ages of 
darkness, bigotry, and oppression, have been exhibited in all their 
glaring defects ; while the true beauties, the sublime moral principles, 
the holy excellencies of our pure belief, have been altogether over- 
looked. Of course, it could not have been expected that theologians 
of an opposite school would have awarded to Judaism the merit of 


- having first originated those spiritual ideas of religion which are con- 


tained in the works of the New Testament. Until within compara- 
tively late years, too many, even in our own fold, were content to look 
more to the mere letter of the ritualistic laws and ceremonial observ- 
ances prescribed by Moses—to serve, however, only as the. means. best 
calculated to attain the end—than to the Divine spirit of religion’ 
inherent in Judaism. Thus it has happened that many of the Bibli- 
cal commands have been wrested from their true meaning, because the 
objects for which they were intended, the times in which they were 
given, and the exigencies of the circumstances which rendered such 
legislation necessary, were entirely forgotten. So the impression has 
been produced in the minds of those unacquainted with our sublime 
Vor. I.—16 
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faith, that Judaism is a religion of arbitrary dumb shows and obsolete 


ceremonials—a religion which contains much of letter and little of ; 


spirit—a religion which does not keep pace with the requirements of 
the soul, and therefore cannot now hold its sway, when later systems . 
have provided all that is necessary for the spiritual welfare of man. 

But if, hitherto, the true beauties of our canon of Scriptures have 
been so misrepresented to the world, the time has arrived when they 
will be so no longer. The spirit of the age is directed to the investi- 
gation of truth, and the theories and systems of religion which now 
divide God’s children into sects and divisions are being earnestly ex- 
amined for some common ground upon which all men may stand and 
join issue. In a measure, the Reformed school of Judaism has done 
much towards removing false impressions and unholy prejudices ; and, 
with the help of God, it will continue to represent Judaism as the 
religion of the world, until the happy time shall arrive when all man- 
kind will adore the one Great Father in spirit and in truth. 

Foremost among the unfounded charges which the Jew is now 
called upon to refute, is the charge that Judaism depressed rather than 
elevated the position of its women. We therefore unhesitatingly 
assert, that according to no law is the position of the female higher, or 
more exalted, than in the law of Moses; in no system of religion is 
she the object of more tender solicitude than in Judaism ; among no 
nation has she been treated with greater respect, or with greater love, 
than among the Hebrews. 

It is at once admitted, that, in many passages of the Pentateuch, 
much greater power is given to man over woman than would seem 
consistent with our assertion. The father and the husband seem to be 
vested with almost arbitrary command over the daughter and the 
wife ; while obedience on the part of the female appears to be made 
the criterion of her domestic happiness. It is also conceded that, 
according to the interpretation of the rabbinical laws by so-called 
Orthodox Jews, the female is placed at a very low estimate—is de- 
barred from the exercise of her natural rights—is not even permitted 
to join with man in the worship of her God. But, while these con- 
cessions are freely made, what, in reality, do they prove—that the 
Hebrew woman is degraded by her Bible and by her people? Surely 
not. Rather, that her Bible is not a work tv be construed from its lit- 
eral meaning alone—that the so-called Orthodox Jews know very little 
of the true spirit of the rabbinical writings, and believe still less in 
the edicts which they would fain ascribe to the Deity. With those 
who regard revelation as something supernatural—as something which 

is not capable of being reasoned upon, but must be taken upon. blind 
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faith—who believe that everything recorded in the Bible actually took 


‘ place—there can be, of course, no argument. But when the nature of 


revelation is understood to be nothing more than inspiration, which 
has existed from all times and will exist to all eternity, and must con- 
tinue to work among men—when the essence of religion is compre- 
hended, and the truth acknowledged that it is religion which has 
formed the Bible, the Holy Book becomes indeed the Word of God, 
for then will it be found to contain all those germs of the religious 
idea which, through the agency of inspiration, God has vonchsafed to 
man, in order that these germs may become more and more developed 
by man according to the requirements of the world. 

Regarding the Bible, therefore, from this standpoint of view, it 
will be easily seen that all those passages wherein woman’s position 
seems to be inferior to that of the man, are nothing more than the 
consequences of the causes-which necessitated such legislation on the 
part of Moses. ‘ 

Judaism, it must be recollected, was to strike at the root of all 
other religious systems. It was a new idea that was to enter upon the 
spiritual world, to reform the world and to produce new creations. 
Hence it was destined to encounter a desperate struggle on the part of 
all those powers which already existed, and which insisted upon the 
right of custom. Accordingly, it was compelled to accomplish its 
reforms by degrees, and to be content in tolerating those customs 
which it could not entirely abrogate at the commencement. For this 
reason sacrifices were permitted, but only permitted; slavery was 
allowed, but only allowed. In no case was there an absolute com- 
mand. So also was it with woman’s position. Habit had for so long 
a period made of man the superior, that it would have been impossi- 
ble for Moses, in his laws, to have raised woman to her proper level. 
In like manner, the Talmud, and other rabbinical works, contain sen- 
timents which are necessitated by the peculiarities of the times. 
What was woman’s position even among the Christian community, 
until the Reformation of the Church opened the whole Bible to man, 
and gave an impetus to civilization? Was she not almost a slave? 
Was she not degraded even by those whose duty it was to honor and 
protect her? We grant that chivalry did something to ameliorate the 
condition of woman; but in its first establishment its influence ex- 
tended only to the higher classes. 

If then, centuries after the rise of Christianity, the lot of the Chris- 
tian woman was 80 gad, is it to be wondered at that the Hebrew should 
have denied to woman her perfect right of equality, at a time when 
all the nations by whom he was surrounded denied it also ¢ 
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That the Biblical and rabbinical laws respecting the rights: of 
women are not as perfect as the laws which now regulate society; can 
be freely admitted without in any way lessening our admiration, and 
even our veneration, of those works of which those laws form a part. 
But how differently do these books speak to us when interpreted from 
their spiritual significations! Where do we find woman more hon- 
ored, more dignified, more elevated, than in the Bible? 

We turn to jts sacred pages, and at the very commencement we 
find the great value at which woman is estimated. The earth with all 
its grandeur and its productions, the heavens with their mighty influ- 
ences and their glories, united in ministering to the wants and pleas- 
ures of man; but withal he was not happy, for unto him no help-mate 
had been found. And when, at length, woman is brought to him to 
be the partner, the companion, the ally of his life, how beautifully he 
expresses the idea of equality, by exclaiming: “ This surely is bone of 
my bone and flesh of my flesh!” “Therefore,” continues the Bible, 
“man leaves his father and his mother, and unites himself with his 
wife, and they become one flesh;” thereby expressing the perfect 
equality and essential unity which must exist between man and wife. 

Great as may be the reverence due to parents, noble as may be the 
gratitude to which they are entitled, sincere as may be the love which 
binds the parent and the child, all are secondary to those immense ties 
which unite man and wife together as one being. As if to establish 
this idea of equality and union between the husband and the wife, the 
Scriptures command the honoring of parents in the following signifi- 
cant manner: “ Honor thy father and thy mother; ” and in another 
passage: “ Every man shall fear his mother and his father ;”—thus to 
show that neither must take superiority over the other. 

Without pausing now to contemplate the magnificent pictures 
which the women of the Bible present—a task we shall attempt pres- 
ently—we turn from the Pentateuch to the Prophets, and notice these 
holy men of God representing Israel as the Spouse of the Eternal, in 
order to give some exalted idea of the greatness of the people, and 
again, describing the love of God for Israel as the love which the hus- 
band entertains for the wife of his youth. 

Were not the relations of man and wife holy and sanctified in the 
sight of God—were not woman a being of much consequence in the 
eyes of her heavenly Father—would He use such terms to express His 
long-suffering and abundant love? 

In the historical works we find the same value attached to 
woman. The sweet Psalmist of Israel compares her to a fruitful 
vine, to the most precious of plants, and is lavish in the praises he 
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bestows upon her. The wisest of kings, the poet, the statesman, the 
philosopher—Solomon—concludes his lessons of wisdom by glorifying 
the virtuous woman, and describing her as the most precious gift of 
God. “Her children arise and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. Favor is deceitful, and beauty evanescent; but 
a God-fearing woman, she shall be praised.” 

But if we close for a moment the Sacred Volume, and examine the 
Talmudical works and the writings of the sages, we will in many 
instances find the sentiments of the Bible adopted, and made a portion 
of the wisdom set forth in their pages. Thus, the delivery of the 
Israelites from Egypt is attributed to the merits of the virtuous women 
who lived at that time. Bachelors are invariably spoken of as being 
without blessing, without prosperity, without peace. (Heed that, ye 
gentlemen who wither on one stem!) Indeed, the very title of “man” 
is refused to him who refuses to marry. © 

Now, with all this testimony before us—testimony adduced from 
the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Hagiographa, and the Talmud—is it 
likely that the position of the woman was, according to the true spirit 
of Judaism, degraded to that of a slave, as has even been asserted by 
our enemies? Surely not. To the unprejadiced thinker it must then 
be evident, that whatever of spiritual hope or of human privileges 
God has been pleased to bestow upon man, the same are fully given to 
and are fully shared by woman. As the stronger, man has always 
been called upon to protect, support, and cherish the woman, and to 
recognize her right of equality with himself. That this was strictly. 
Jewish feeling, all the writers upon Jewish history bear witness. 
There is also a Medrash on the creation of woman, which, from its 
ingenuity and appropriateness to the subject, deserves mention. 
Woman, it is stated, was made out of a rib taken from the side of 
man ; not out of his head, to rule him, nor out of his feet, to be tram- 
pled upon by him; but out of his side, to be his equal—under his 
arm, to be pratected—near his heart, to be beloved. 

While on this subject, it is but right to state that polygamy is not 
a Biblical institution. That also was only tolerated, because Moses 
knew human nature too well to attempt to interfere directly against a 

ustom which in his day was universal. The spirit of Judaism, how- 
ever, teaches the marriage of only one wife to one man. Monogamy 
alone is in perfect harmony with the Divine character of our faith. 
Thus was it, when the time was favorable for abrogating the law per- 
mitting polygamy, a teacher arose in Europe who boldly denounced 
those who would attempt to violate the law of the land—which is, 
indeed, only the natural law of Judaism. 
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We will now return to the Bible, and endeavor to obtain informa- 
tion from the contemplation of some of Israel’s women—women whose 
virtues have become the admiration of all ages—women before whom 
nations have paid homage—women with whom the favor of God and 
the respect of man were always to be found. 

At the very commencement of our search, the wives of the patri- 
archs present themselves as models from which all women may take 
paitern. Indeed, they occupy as prominent a position as their hus- 
bands; and when we now speak of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we 
speak also of Sarah, Rebecca, Leah and Rachel. We see them enjoy- 
ing the highest consideration, confidence, and love of their husbands. 
“Tn all that Sarah saith unto thee, hearken unto her voice,” are the 
words which God spake to Abraham. No greater evidence of her 
worth is needed. 

And when we read the heart-stirring narrative of the meeting be- 
tween Rebecca and Abraham’s messenger, how well we can realize the 
picture of life which is thus exhibited! The unrestraint of maidenly 
innocence, the kind, friendly welcome afforded to the stranger, for 
whom she readily drew water and quenched his thirst, and did not 
even forget his camels, the frank manner in which she offered the hos- 
pitality of her home to Eliezer—all combine in winning our hearts 
long before her full worth was known to us. We accompany her into 
the house of her relatives, and there we hear the stranger proposing, 
in the name of his master, for the hand of the maiden in marriage to 
~ his master’s son. Rebecca’s right to choose for herself the future part- 
ner of her life is tacitly admitted, and she is asked by her relatives: 
“ Wilt thon go with this man?” And she replies, in all the con- 
sciousness that her happiness lies whither the stranger would conduct 
her, “ Yes, I will go.” 

Would to God that parents and relatives in our days would remem- 
ber this little episode, and not seek to coerce their daughters or friends 
into an alliance with men for whom they entertain no feelings of love! 
What a world of misery would then be spared! How many unhappy 
marriages would be avoided ! 

Rebecca accompanies the stranger, and, as she draws near to her 
future home, the crimson hues of modesty rise to her cheeks, for she 
beholds for the first time the man to whom she is to be wedded ; and, 
obeying the innate.sentiment of delicacy which is implanted in the 
heart of woman, she covers her face with a veil. No wonder that 
Isaac brought her into his mother’s tent, and loved her ! 

Jacob imposed upon himself seven years’ service to win Laban’s | 
lovely daughter ; and, when deceived by her crafty father, again offers 
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himself as a servant for another seven years. How beautifully do the 
Scriptures describe the love he entertained for Rachel, when they state 
that the seven years of his service “seemed unto him but a few days”! 
At a later period, when, in consequence of Laban’s bad faith, he de- 
termines to return to his own home, we find him deliberating with his 
wives, and asking their advice ere he decides finally upon his de- 
parture. 

We proceed further, and read the history of the great liberator, 
leader, and lawgiver of his people, and again woman’s excellencies are 
upheld in glowing colors. The early life of Moses is beset with dan- 
gers. The cruel edict of the king compels his mother to place him in 
an ark by the river’s side, and to trust to Providence for the escape of 
her darling. But his sister Miriam remains to watch the cradle, and 
“to witness what would be done to her brother.” How our hearts 
bound with joy as we hear her boldly addressing the Egyptian prin- 
cess, and offering to procure a nurse for the child! Is it any miracle, 
then, that this maiden, who evinced such devotion to her infant 
brother, became afterwards a prophetess in Israel? Is it to be won- 
dered at that when this woman, in a hasty moment, committed an 
offence, and received the punishment for that offence, that the whole 
nation waited for her seven days, until she was perfectly healed ? 

Again, what a picture do we behold in the beautiful form of Deb- 
orah, the heroic prophetess and Judge of Israel, who went to war 
against the enemies of her people, and signally defeated them! Here, 
indeed, we see a woman fully conscious of her womanhood, and fully - 
acknowledging the truth of her not being destined for all professions 
and all avocations of life. Though a warrior in heart, she feels her sex 
was never intended to do battle; for said she to Barak: “ It will not 
redound to thy honor if thou wilt gain the victory through the hand 
of a woman ;” thereby implying that, though she might win the bat- 
tle, yet was warfare not the avocation for a woman. 

Pursuing our search still further, we come to a domestic scene 
which will be ever impressed upon our memories. Hannah, who, in 
all the anguish of her woman’s heart, prays to God to gratify her 
desire and give her children, is comforted by her husband Elkanah in 
the following pathetic address: ‘“‘ Hannah, why weepest thou, and 
why is thy heart grieved? Am I not better unto thee than ten 
sons ?” 

What words are necessary to give expression to our own feelings, 
as we think on the holy beauty of this appeal to a fond wife’s heart ? 


. Surely Elkanah’s words speak volumes, and bear testimony to that 


unfaltering love with which Jewish husbands regard their wives. 
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But why need we continue multiplying instances? Have we not 
read of a Ruth, and do we not know the devotion with which she 
clung to her mother-in-law? Have we not often acknowledged the 
devotion of Jael, of Esther, of Judith, of Jehosheba ? 

When, therefore, the Reformed school of Judaism asserts that 
woman is an important agent in the spiritual education of the world— 
that the female is as much the object of God’s solicitnde as the male— 
that the religious duties incumbent upon the woman are as great as 
the man’s—that, therefore, Jewish maidens should be trained to know 
the beauties of their belief—and that woman is as much qualified to 
praise God as man, it again asserts no new doctrine, but merely echoes 
the simple teachings of Moses, of the prophets, and of all the inspired 
men of Israel. 

Judaism emphatically teaches that woman is the equal of man; 
but, because it does this, it must not necessarily be thought that the 
duties of man and woman are always the same. Far from it. To- 
gether they are intended to form a perfect whole, and to adorn the 
universe with all that is good and beautiful in human nature. For 
this; purpose, each has certain duties to perform. The man, as the 
stronger, must undertake all those avocations where bodily strength 
and great mental vigor are required ; whereas the woman must under- 
take all those domestic duties and cares for which she, and she only, is 
fit. . Where it is the task of man to work for the means of providing 
for himself and family, it is the place of the woman to give him aid 
and encouragement, by her love, her sympathy, and by using all her 
efforts to.make his home happy and comfortable. The domestic hearth 
is the scene for woman’s action. It is herein she becomes truly great, 
truly man’s equal. Anda noble task is hers! It is the wife, and the 
wife only, who has the power to improve the fortunes, augment the 
joys, and alleviate the sorrows of her husband. To her is consigned 
the early education of our children. It is she who teaches their infant 
lips to breathe the first innocent prayer to the Throne of Grace. It is 
her lessons which remain engraved on the young mind, and often exer- 
cise a weighty influence on the whole life. 

This being the position at which woman is estimated according to 
the spirit of Judaism, it follows necessarily that religious instruction 
should form no small feature in female education; for how can the 
mother impart those sublime truths of our faith, when she herself is 
ignorant of them ? 

For this reason, the Reformed school of Judaism maintains that 
woman’s worth should be recognized in the house of God, and that her 
position therein should rank with that of man’s. In this respect only 
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do we differ from our Orthodox brethren on the question of woman’s 
rights; for it must not be supposed that Orthodox Jews think less 
highly of woman (outside of the synagogue) than we do. They, too, 
love and cherish her for her worth, and willingly concede all the other 
rights which civilization demands. Even in refusing her religious 
equality, they are governed only by the same spirit which makes them 
adhere to the traditions of the past, and not by any rational conclusion 
on their part of her inferiority. In process of time, they too will 
accept the advanced position of modern society, and will admit that 
in this instance, as in many others, the obsolete and antiquated ideas 
of our ancestors, which pervade our ancient literature and laws, have 
nothing to do with religion, and must be abandoned if we would ob- 
serve Judaism in its true and heavenly spirit. If we may judge by 
the signs of the times, the day is not far distant when another differ- 
ence between Orthodox and Reformed will cease to exist—when old 
prejudices will be obliterated, and the world taught that, thongh Jews 
may disagree upon some minor questions, yet, upon all important sub- 
jects touching the welfare of the human race, they hold but one opin- 
ion, and that being in accordance with the inspired teachings of their 
pure and hallowed religion. 
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BY DELTA. 





In publishing the second article on this subject, we deem it right 
to repeat the assurance given in our last, that many of the author’s 
positions are not endorsed by us.—£d. New Era. 


Il. 


I now come to what, in my judgment, is the most serious defect in 
the public schools of New York—perhaps I ought to say, of the 
United States; a defect to which many of the evils under which we 
are at present suffering are to be ascribed—I mean, the omission of all 
instruction in Political Economy. As I believe that this omission has 
produced, and is producing, very serious and deplorable consequences, 
and as its correction is, in truth, exceedingly easy, the only obstacle 
being the ignorance or supineness of the educational authorities, I pro- 
pose devoting the remainder of this article to the consideration of 
The object and method of imparting to young children a knowledge 
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of the conditions of human well-being, commonly called Political 
Economy. 

What! teach political economy to children? I fancy I hear a thou- 
sand readers exclaim. Stuff! nonsense! Utopian! absurd! &c., &c. 
Softly, gentle reader—softly! ‘Strike, but hear me.” Have patience 
but for a very little while, and I will prove to you that it can be, and 
ought to be, taught to the very young; and I trust that you will rise 
from the perusal of this article ready to declare with me that no school 
te worthy of the name, in which instruction in the conditions of 
human well-being (call it political or social economy, if you like) does 
not find the most prominent place in the school course. 

The United States presents at this time to the world a most re- 
markable intellectual aspect. Foremost in mechanical contrivances, 
the industry and ingenuity of her people ‘are arrested and frittered 
away through the ignorance of economic science, which, like an Egyp- 
tian darkness, overspreads the country. I do not now refer to the 
questions of Restriction or Free Trade only—though it must be evi- 
dent that any studies which should give the pupils at our public 
schools capacity to examine that question so as to arrive at a scientific 
conclusion, could not fail greatly to benefit the community ; I refer 
mainly to the questions which arise daily between employers and em- 
ployed, and, just at this particular time, to the currency. 

Now, one of the most lamentable features of this ignorance is, that 
its victims are entirely ignorant of their ignorance. The social ques- 
tions with which the science of human well-being deals are of such 
importance, and so constantly demanding our action upon them, that, 
while everybody acts and professes to form opinions by which his acts 
are governed, few, very few, think it necessary to qualify themselves 
to form opinions by scientific investigation. All, or nearly all, plunge 
at once into the most intricate problems of political economy, and 
claim to be able to form and propound judgments thereon, without 
having taken the smallest trouble to master the elements of the sci- 
ence; exactly as though one who had never studied the first elements 
of plane geometry were to attempt to pronounce dogmatically upon 
some intricate question relating to the geometry of solids. 

One consequence of this ignorance of their own ignorance is that 
confused and constantly shifting legislation (both Federal and State) 
which so injuriously affects not only our commercial, but also all other 
industries. It is indeed strange, that the very discordance which per- 
vades Congress on all questions of finance, has not of itself suggested 
to its members that they are floundering in the dark, and need and 
ought to seek enlightenment. But no; their ignorance of their igno- 
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rance, combined with that self-satisfied vanity which has been fostered 
and developed alike by our school systems and by the peculiarly 
favored conditions of Nature with which we have been blest, has shut 
their eyes, and the eyes of a large portion of the community, to what 
is so glaringly and painfully patent to the rest of the civilized world. 

But this ignorance on the part of members of Congress is sur- 
passed by that of most of the self-constituted teachers of the people— 
the writers for the daily press. Take, for instance, the question of the 
currency. Every student of economic science knows that the estab- 
lishment of an inconvertible currency in the first instance was “ not 
only a crime, but a blunder;” it not only effected a robbery by Jaw, 
but did not give to the thief the proceeds of his crime; it converted 
commerce into gambling, authorized general and universal cheating 
throughout the community, introduced dishonesty as a system, causing 
the poison to eat into the very heart of the people, and did not give 
the Government any of that wealth to obtain which the robbery was 
authorized and performed, but, on the contrary, deprived it of the 
wealth it could otherwise have obtained, and of the resources it could 
have commanded ; and now, nearly ten years after the committal of 
the crime, the nation sits contented under its continuance, and propo- 
sals are gravely considered and enacted into laws for the refunding of 
the national debt at a lower rate of interest, without first retrieving 
our dishonored credit. Yet it ought to be self-evident, that a people 
whose obligations are overdue and dishonored, whose promises are 
daily broken and whose pledges are hourly forfeited, must put up with 
much more onerous terms in any attempt at consolidating or refund- 
ing, than they would have to do if their overdue obligations were first 
redeemed. But the ignorance of Congress is, if possible, outdone by 
that of the President. As I took the stump, in 1868, on behalf of 
General Grant for President, I cannot be accused of any political hos- 
tility in what I say with regard to him. I believed, and believe, his 
election in 1868 to have been necessary to the peace, good order, and 
prosperity of the country. I believe his reélection in 1872 (unless 
meanwhile he applies himself to the study of, and succeeds in master- 
ing, economic science ;) would be a calamity ! 

On all questions of social economy, President Grant has, in his 
public declarations, presented a marked and most unfavorable contrast 
to his predecessor. The last veto of President Johnson—overruled, 
one might almost say, in mockery, by the Congress to which it was 
addressed—the veto on the Copper Bill, was a masterly and statesman- 
like production. As the writer of “ What Says the Law,” from which 
were drawn the main arguments of the Impeachment managers, I can- 
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not be accused of any partiality towards President Johnson, and my 
judgment on this may perhaps be received as that of one who, having 
made such subjects the study of his life, and having studied them at 
the feet of the greatest living masters of the science, prefers truth to 
any party or partisanship. 

But worse evidence of the ignorance of President and people on the 
most vital questions of the hour remains to be furnished. When the 
crimes of two crowned wretches and of their aids brought about the 
frightful war which still desolates one of the fairest portions of 
Europe, the press of New York teemed with prophecies of the im- 
mense benefits this war would yield to the United States. Of all the 
journals of New York, one especially is devoted to the advocacy of 
the Administration, and to the furtherance of President Grant’s pros- 
pects for a second term. That journal—Zhe Standard—is, on the 
whole, an exceedingly ably-conducted paper. Shortly after the war 
commenced, it contained the report of an “interview” between one 
of its staff and the President, in which the latter is represented as 
declaring that the war in Europe was to bring halcyon days to us, and 
everything was to be flourishing and prosperous as a consequence of 
that war! Making every allowance for the exaggerations of the inter- 
viewer, two things are apparent: first, that President Grant must 
have said something like what he was represented in his own especial 
organ to have said (especially as he has given no note of dissent from 
it); and secondly, that the managers of that journal, so devoted to 
the personal interests of the President, must have deemed that, to rep- 
resent him as holding such opinions, would recommend him to the 
public. 

Now, one of the sublime truths of economic science is, that there 
is a complete solidarity of interests between all peoples, and it teaches 
how a calamity to one is shared by all. The student of political econ- 
omy knows, with as much certainty as the geometrician knows that 
the square on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the two containing sides, that we bore, and 
are still bearing, a part—and no small part, either—in the losses and 
sufferings which fell upon unhappy France and Germany. General 
Grant is the product—and a very favorable product at that—of a 
West-Point education ; and the evidence which he and the members 
of Congress furnish of sublime ignorance of economic science, is con- 
clusive that neither at West Point nor in our common schools—which 
have produced most of our Senators and Representatives—did eco- 
nomic science form any portion of the curriculum. 

But the ignorance of most writers in the press is at once more crass 
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and the more pernicious, seeing that the poison of their ignorance is 
distilled daily into the ears of the people. When the Liberal Club of 
New York memorialized the Board of Education to introduce the 
study of economic science into the schools under their management, 
they called attention to the absence of “anything approaching real 
moral teaching in schools of all kinds, secular and denominational or 
religious, as well as that of failing to supply to those who are to live 
by labor any knowledge of the laws by which their conduct must be 
guided, in order that they may earn high wages and avoid low; of the 
principles which govern the rates of wages, the true relations of capi- 
tal and labor ; or, to those who are destined to administer capital, any 
knowledge of the laws regulating the increase and preservation of 
capital.” And they correctly asserted that “the science which will 
impart such moral teaching and such knowledge is the science of 
Human Well-being, commonly called Political Economy.” 
To this memorial the New York Evening Express thus adverted : 


_ * * * Who but an idiot or a lunatic would talk about teach- 
ing the children in our public schools political economy? We pay 
taxes to have the public school children taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and astronomy; and if the majority get through 
these necessary studies creditably by the time they should be out upon . 
the field of business life, it is about as much as can be reasonably ex- 
pected of them; and in accomplishing that much, our money is not 
expended in vain. Had the “ Liberal Club ”—very liberal, indeed, in 
the display of stupidity !—known what political economy is, they 
would probably have refrained from drawing Up oF adopting the silly 
memorial to which we have made reference.” cats 


Now, if the New York Hvening Express—generally less unsound 
than most of the New York press on questions of social science—can — 
thus expose its ignorance, what may not be anticipated from the rest 
of the New York daily journals? (I except the Journal of Commerce 
and the Hvening Post from these observations.) Accordingly, take 
up any of those journals at random, and, no matter what question of 
social science may be under discussion, the most arrant nonsense is 
certain to be discoursed. 

One day we are treated to the most delightful nonsense on the cur- 
rency, which, having been debased by the violent interference of Gov- 
ernment, is, we are told, to be now rehabilitated by Government let- 
ting it alone—#. ¢., by not redeeming its own overdue promises to pay. 
Another day our appetites are tickled by a spicy article against those 
outrageous extortionists, the landlords, whose “ growing rapacity,” we 
are told, “is rapidly approaching a climax of extortion that is becom- 
ing as burdensome and unendurable as it is flagitiously exacting and 
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unjust.” Next, Nature, having favored us, in 1869-70, with so mild 
a winter that the ice-harvest failed, the daily press of this city (the 
Evening Post and Journal of Commerce excepted) continually dwelt 
on the gross extortion of the ice monopolists. Let the price of any 
article of general consumption advance, and immediately our journals 
teem with denunciations of the avarice of the dealers and speculators 
therein—evidently in ignorance of the sublime truth of economic sci- 
ence, that the efforts of landlords, ice “ monopolists,” and other 
“speculators,” to get the largest profits, tend to lower rents and 
prices ; while it is the efforts of the would-be occupiers of houses and 
consumers of commodities to get what they desire, which tend to raise 
them. 

But the most delicious piece of nonsense published for a long while 
is to be found in the New York Free Press of the 15th of September 
last. There we are gravely told that 


“¢ A ladies’ association has been formed in this city for the purpose 
of discountenancing all street-dresses that are not plain and black. A 
critic calls these women sensible. Nonsense! If you would bring 
poverty and misery into the city, encourage our wealthy women to 
wear cheap and plain dresses. A really extravagant woman, if she 
has the means, is the best almoner the poor can have. Rich toilets 
encourage both foreign and domestic industry.” 


Now, it certainly must be of great importance that the people 
should be able to judge whether the view put forward by the Pree 
Press is correct, and, if it be, to guide their conduct by it. Is there 
any instruction given in any of our schools which will help the pupils 
to form such a judgment? I have been gravely informed by one of 
‘the most important public officers of the city of New York, that he 
was expressly and purposely employing four men to do the work of 
one, whenever he could; and he evidently deemed that his doing so 
was highly meritorious on his part, and gave him a claim to the sup- 
port and countenance of all his fellow-citizens. I do not doubt this 
man was honest in his opinion—which is but a legitimate corollary 
from the principles of the Free Press. Brought up in our schools, he 
is a favorable specimen of their products. 

But, leaving legislators and the writers of the press, let me inquire, 
Is it desirable that our children.should be taught to find out for them- 
selves whether they should be honest, and why !—whether truthful and 
trustworthy, and why ’—whether they should seek to be industrious, 
skilful, sober and saving, and willing to oblige? or whether we should 
be content to preach these things to them without having or giving 
any reason for the faith that we desire them to hold? Political econ- 
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omy—the science of human well-being—furnishes the reason and 
Nature’s daw ; and if I show—as I shall be able to show—how all this 
is to be taught so as to be suited to the comprehension of young chil- 
dren, then, I say, I shall have furnished the means of giving that 
moral teaching to our children in which the schools are now so notori- 
ously deficient. 

Again, what guide or compass is furnished by our entire system of 
school instruction, either to the future laborer or capitalist, as to his 
conduct in his relations to his employer or to the employed ? 

Has the young workman been furnished with any knowledge ena- 
bling him to decide whether to join a Trades Union, or to remain his 
own master, free from the dictation of his fellows, without seeking to 
tyrannize over them? Has the capitalist received any instruction as 
to the employment of his capital, and the consequences of error or 
misconduct on his part? Has the youth started from our schools, 
fresh from the honors of his graduating-class, received, in the whole 
course of his school-studies, any instruction whatever which shall serve 
to guide his conduct in the future? We know too well that he has 
not; or, if we doubt it, let us survey the conduct of youth let loose 
from school. Among those who sell their labor, we find them, on 
entering the shop, ready to be imbued by the fulse teaching of the 
press and of their homes, which has noé been counteracted by the 
teaching of the school—already half imbued with the notion that 
Capital is tyrant over Labor, instead of its only friend—prepared to 
unite with their equally ignorant fellow-workmen in a defiant struggle 
with capitalists, and thus to destroy their true friend, Capital. Where 
among them, or among the wealthier youth of this city, from the hour 
they leave school, do we find any attempt at self-improvement? The 
young people meet together, it is true—as it is right and proper that 
they should do—but to what end? Do we, to any appreciable extent, 
find them meeting for the purposes of mutual improvement? I sadly 
confess that, having purposely mixed in nearly every class of society 
in this good city of New York, I have heard of but very, very few 
such instances. Amusement is the only object of their meetings ; and 
even where some pretense of mutual improvement is put forward, it is 
generally but an excuse for display, and for the gratification of their 
already exuberant self-sufficiency. 

I have, I trust, sufficiently exhibited the evils resulting from the 
prevalent ignorance of economic science, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from instruction being given in it in our schools, to ask, now, the 
assent of every candid reader to this position, viz., that it would be of 
incalculable benefit to instruct the children in our schools in the con- 
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ditions of Human Well-being, ¢f the science which teaches these condi- 
tions can be made intelligible to them. 

To establish affirmatively, then, that political economy ‘can be 
taught, and can be made intensely interesting to young children, is 
what I now propose to do. It might perhaps be sufficient to refer to 
the experience of over twenty-two years, during which period a class 
of schools before referred to have so triumphantly proved the position 
I now seek to establish ; but though I purpose giving a short account 
of that experience, I intend to try and convince the minds of my read- 
ers by exposing the method in which the science should be taught, 
relying on their common sense to perceive at once its feasibility. 

In 1848, a gentleman, still living, struck by the fatal consequences 
which had happened in France, and were daily, though to a less fatal 
extent, happening elsewhere, through the prevailing ignorance of eco- 
nomic science, established, at his own cost, a school in which, before 
and after his business hours, he personally gave instruction (adopting 
the Socratic method) to the children, and also established a class for 
the instruction of professional and amateur teachers. His efforts were 
attended with the most satisfactory results. At his own expense he 
established school upon school, in which he placed the teachers he had 
thus trained, besides contributing largely to the support of all other 
schools in which instruction in the conditions of Human Well-being was 
imparted. Accident having thrown me in the path of this noble gen- 
tleman, I early became one of his most ardent disciples, and, as an 
amateur teacher, conducted several classes in different schools for 
about fifteen years. The unanimous testimony of the regular teachers 
was, that in all the schools no lessons were so eagerly looked forward 
to by the children as the lessons on Political Economy ; and I boldly 
challenge the production of a single boy or girt who received as much 
as three, or perhaps even two years’ instruction in the science, who has 
ever joined in any strike, combination, or lock-out. At a very early 
period of my intimacy with the founder of these schools I heard him 
give a lesson to the raggedest and poorest children in his city ; and I 
heard those children evince a knowledge of some of the most abstruse 
questions of political economy such as would have put to shame not 
only our Senators and Representatives, but nearly all the professors of 
‘ our schools and colleges. In the Winter of 1867-68 I gave to a vol- 
unteer class of post-graduate teachers in the Saturday Normal School 
of this city a short course of about twenty, lessons “on the object and 
method of imparting to young children a knowledge of the conditions 
of human well-being, commonly termed ‘ Political Economy.’” I was 
a volunteer, my students were volunteers; they had nothing to gain 
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by attending my class beyond self-improvement; it would in no man- 
ner help them to a higher grade of certificate, or in any way advance 
their interests with the Board of education, not one of whom was ever 
present at a single one of my lessons; though Mr. Aymar, so well 
known and respected in the city, attended every one. With all 


‘these discouragements, ny class, which numbered about thirty at the 


cominencement of my course, was more numerous at its close. Not 
one of my student-teachers ever absented himself or herself except 
very reluctantly ; and if I may judge from this evidence, and from 
the expressions they have made use of, this class of post-graduate 
teachers became almost as enthusiastic as myself in the belief that 
political economy can be, and ought to be, taught to the very young. 
Their enthusiasm has, however, produced no effect on our educational 
system, the Commissioners remaining utterly impervious to light and 


stolid to conviction. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 





BABETTE.* 





BY PHILIP BART. 





CHAPTER V. 


To have used the stereotyped phrase of a “ breathless silence” as: 
applicable to the condition of the music-room as Babette approached 
the piano, would have been to have given her presence an importance 
it by no means deserved. The applause arising from the last perform- 
ance had scarcely subsided. There was that rustling of dresses, shuf- 
fling of feet, clearing of throats, moving of chairs, incidental to all 
human beings who have been passably motionless during ten minutes. 
There was a noisy party, tov, outside, near the door, who, having been 
silent during the piano-playing, now burst out into renewed merri- 
ment. If the truth is to be told, though perfect politeness ruled the 
company, possibly the Baroness’ protégé had few, if any, friends, or: 
even acquaintances, in the assemblage. 

“Of course ”—said a lady, in a side-whisper to her neighbor—“ of 
course, one must be charitable on occasions of this nature, though I 
cannot understand why our hostess should insist on giving such prom- 
inence to this young person. A Jewess I suppose you know she is. 
Exceedingly composed and cool she seems, to be sure; good-looking, 
* Copyright secured. 
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decidedly—rather, if anything, too good-looking for a governess, or 
follower, or reader, or whatever she may be. By the way, they do say 
that——” Just here she was interrupted by Babette, who, with rather 
a stately bow, the corners of her mouth well drawn down, and with a 
little wave of her hand, intimated that a passage must be cleared for 


her. There was no inclination on her part to cling to the wall of the © 


room and s0 sidle up to the piano. As she passed the Baroness, this 
august lady held out a finger to her. 

“ Child,” said the lady, “ of course you will sing your best ; and 
you must try and keep fully up to the reputation I have given you. 
By the way, the Councillor seemed to be strangely interested in you ; 
I suppose you made his acquaintance to-day. Do not be afraid of the 
Chapel-Director. Professional people, on such an occasion as this, are 
always lenient. Dear girl, just sing for me, if you love me, and for 
no one else! Of course, you took the milk and eggs?” 

“Dear Baroness, I shall sing for you, and for two or three other 
persons, my best; but I did not take what you sent me;” and Ba- 
bette moved quietly on. The Captain had half-risen, and there was 
somewhat the appearance of his being desirous of saying a word to 
Babette, or at least of making a way for the girl through the crowd ; 
but in a moment Babette had passed him, and was already on the 
slight platform on which the piano stood. 

Perhaps there was a trifle too much deliberation about the girl, in 
the way in which she took off her glove and placed her handkerchief 
on the instrument, then quietly opened the music-book. It might 
have improved the effect of the whole thing if she had not stooped 
down very low to turn a rather obstinate music-stool an inch or so 
higher—not effected without a very discordant squeak—a middle-aged 
lady who was to play the accompaniment having been unequal to the 
task. There was some trouble, too, about the particular leaf of the 
book ; it could not be induced to lay straight, but would keep turning 

over of its own accord. Certainly, it was rather uncalled-for for Ba- 
bette to have given the book a pretty good thwack, or to have bent 
the back of it until it cracked again. All about it there was an ap- 
pearance of ease and nonchalance, which, though to some might have 
been taken for consciousness of power, to others might have been sup- 
posed to indicate either indifference or boldness. The accompanist 
was evidently the more nervous of the two. Perhaps it was unfortu- 
nate that she wore glasses, which she produced with great deliberation 
from her pocket ; and there was just the faint sound of a titter, as she 
unconsciously seized Babette’s glove and applied herself to vigorously 
rubbing her spectacles. It was decidedly out of place on.the part of 
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the Captain to have suddenly risen to his feet, and to have looked 
rather scornfully toward the door from whence the merriment had 
arisen. 

One hand placed on the piano in a dignified posé, might have been 
better, too, than the position taken by the singer, who was now clear 
away from the instrument. Timidity-blushes might have been ima- 
gined, even had they existed behind a scroll of music, if Babette had 
been willing to use one. At last all preparation was over, and the 
first eight or ten bars of the introduction were commenced. Babette 
was very coolly looking around the room. First she glanced at the 
artist. There he was still, between the curtains, where she had left 
him a moment before. He was gazing at her attentively, and with a 
sympathetic expression on his face. Presently he took his watch from 
his pocket, even produced a key, and Babette strained her ear to hear 
its delicate click as he wound it up. She quickly understood it as a 
piece of acting on his part, and an amiable attempt to assume indiffer- 
ence, so as not to confuse her. How did the Baroness look? Rather 
a trifle disturbed—whether about the eggs, or the slight forgetfulness 
of beinsceance on the part of her guests, she could not say. She 
would have preferred not looking at the Captain, but the inclination 
was irresistible. He had ceased talking to Melanie, and their eyes 
met full. He withdrew his in an instant, but was looking, in a mo- 
ment, rather fiercely at the party, still rather unsubdued, near the 
door. Babette’s lips slightly curled as she turned toward Melanie, 
who was now whispering to her mother. She caught the expression 
of the former’s lips, which were now turned with a smile toward her, 
and she made out the words, faintly coming to her, of “ No eggs—no 
eggs! Bad Babette!” This rather amused her; and, though the 


-girl’s nerves at that very moment were strung to the highest pitch, 


and, whether rightly or wrongly, she had imagined that this singing 
of hers was to decide some grave question of her life—that a success 
might perhaps give her position, freedom—for the first time on that 
day a quiet smile pervaded her face. Determination. in the girl was 
one of her predominant traits. At last she commenced. The music 
was by Wagner. It was an aria abounding with what is powerfully 
dramatic in effect, though weirdly and strangely composed, and ap- 
pealing rather to the very highest order of educated musical taste. 
Melody in it was scarce, even vague; it came as if only by glimpses. 
Delighting in the antithesis, the author had written a scene descriptive 
of a woman torn by an agony of grief; home, country, her love, are 
all to be taken from her; when, at last, she receives glad tidings, and 
bursts into a tumultuous strain of joy. It was deficient in gradations 
of art, and seemed to seek its strength by effect of contrasts. 
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Babette’s first notes were given quietly, perhaps hesitatingly—even 
carelessly. People still were having their quiet little chats, but, some- 
how, stopped to listen to the musical phrase, which seemed strange- 
ly sympathetic to them, though it issued from a very statuesque per- 
son. That greatest of American authors—Hawthorne—has it, that 
“it is not good to see musicians, for they are sometimes coarse and 
vulgar people, and so the auditor loses faith in any fine and spiritual 
tones that they may breathe forth.” As they looked on Babette, the 
power of supreme beauty seemed to strike them as if for the first time. 

- Presently out came the voice, the volume filling the whole room. 
Was it necessary that now her hands should be clasped, though even 
so lightly, as she threw her soul into one pure note—then, as she 
diminished its sonority, she should loose her fingers and allow her arms 
to drop listlessly by her side? Was she acting the part? Now the 
bosom heaved, the face was flushed, the eyes were turned heavenward, 
as, with loud-ringing notes the very embodiment of joyous sound, she 
ceased, and a loud cry of applause absolutely drowned the final chords. 
That audience, belonging to another race, was an impulsive one—was 
wont to laugh lond when there was good cause, and could shed tears 
in sympathy with all that was great in art. Babette even asked her- 
self what had inspired her. She had to reflect a moment, as if to 
ascertain who she was and where she was. The girl had embodied 
within herself the dream of her own people. It was Israel, oppressed, 
scourged, degraded—as suddenly, through God’s mercy, raised up to 
all its pristine grandeur and glory. Thus had she dreamt of it, and 
thus sung and declaimed the music. 

There was a moment’s pause. Now Babette gazed wistfully on the 
assemblage. “Is it a success?” she asked herself. A dozen hands 
were offered her. There stood foremost the Captain, the Chancellor, 
the Chapel-Master. Why did she not accept the latter? Instead of 
which, she turned to the lady in spectacles, and said in more than a 
whisper, “So many thanks for your good playing!—though they 
might have been inclined to laugh at us at first ;” aud with this she 
quietly descended unhelped, and, on a motion of the Baroness, who 
had half-risen to greet her, she took a seat indicated by her side. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“My nephew, will you give me your arm?” said the Councillor, 
drawing the Captain from the circle which was fast surrounding the 
Baroness and Babette. “Iam sure ”—here he made a bow to Mela- 
nie—“ this charming young lady will excuse him, if I take him for a 
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moment from your side; and allow me, mademoiselle ”’—here he made 
another bow, even more ceremonious than the first, to Babette—“ to 
offer you my most sincere congratulations. You have sung—sung— 
what shall I say {—like a syren.” 

Babette, who perhaps for the first time in her life had been greed- 
ily drinking in the pleasant words lavished on her, gave the speaker a 
short, quick look. If the word was intended to convey the least am- 
biguity of expression, she seemed to wish to discover it, so searching 
was her glance. The girl was feeling the reaction arising from her 
excitement, and the rather unfortunate morbid condition of her mind 
was again exerting its influence. The idea flashed through her 
mind that perhaps—and she dreaded the bare suspicion of it—that 
the Councillor had knowledge of his nephew’s passion for her, and 
that the words might be used by him to express some witchery used 
by her—the very thought of which maddened her. A deadly pallor 
suffused her face, and there came an irresistible desire to fly the room 
and seek the quiet of her turret-chamber. The old gentleman’s face 
bore her glance for a moment with all the cleverness of a wily diplo- 
mat, and yet he felt that the position, though unperceived but by them- 
selves, was becoming embarrassing ; 80, with a smile which might either 
have been interpreted as a rapid coloring to his speech, or a tinge of 
irony, he lowered his eyes, which had for the moment been scanning 
every line of the girl’s fair face, which was uplifted so scrutinizingly 
to him, and then he sought refuge in his snuff-box. 

“ Nephew,” said the Councillor, as they walked to a window which 
gave access to the garden, “I am thoroughly cross and angered, and 
this last little scene has not inspired my generally equable tempera- 
ment with that pleasant calmness which belongs to my age. Though 
we come from a race inclined to be fiery and impetuous at the outset 
of life, like lava, when the time comes we become cold and impassable. 
Though endowed with rather keen gray eyes, and in my time having 
had some peculiar talents in what might be called the more elegant 
phases of genteel brow-beating, I must confess to have been worsted. 
Of course, I believe I am incapable of rudeness, and had no possible 
intention of using other than a well-known mythological expression in 
its general or most complimentary sense.” 

“T told you—at least, you should have seen—that the girl’s tem- 
per is as quick as lightning. There is nothing of the dove about the 
girl,” was the reply. ‘She is over-prone to see sometimes a slight 
when none is intended.” 

“The reason why, I suppose,” said the Councillor, “you have 
seized on this girl’s colors in full drawing-room ; just as would have 
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done, in a joust or tourney, some knight of yore. It is exceedingly 
pleasant to me, your uncle, that you should enact the character of 
keeper of the peace, or usher to the Baroness. Why, there was half a 
titter—almost a guffaw—in which I was rather inclined to join, as yon 
rose to your feet at some trifling noise at the door.—Observe it? Of 
course she did; and you got no thanks for it ;—as if you were called 
upon to hurl defiance at, no doubt, some very honest country gentry, 
who happened not to be musical!” and, saying this, he plunged his 
fingers in his snuff-box. It was empty. 

“TI observe, my uncle,” was the rather indifferent reply, “ that 
you, at least, were attentive, or possibly I might have had a quarrel 
with you. The best sign that you were thoroughly carried away by 
that syren—that was your word, uncle—was, that you have not now a 
single pinch of snuff in your box for your precious nose; and I dare 
say, if I was to go back, we would find, just where you had scattered 
it, people sneezing at the shower you had rained down there. It is an 
amiable weakness on your part to show your emotions in this way.” 

“So it is, my gentle nephew,” was the answer; “I do not care to 
dissemble about that. To think, now, that I, who have had my poor 
ears sung to by all that was most wonderful in the world, should have 
been carried away by the impassioned song of this girl, who, wonder- 
ful as it may seem, has an interpretation of art of her own, a thousand 
miles away from those more methodical conceptions which fixed rules 
are supposed to give it! The truest compliment I could pay her, 
would be to go back to her this moment and tell her how devoutly I 
wish she had been wretchedly commonplace—or, better, had made a 
jiasco. TI should have laughed at you, at least, about her. -If—if only 
we lived in those blessed times when young women, exciting magical 
influences over unwary men, could be quietly put out of sight! Of 
course, I am too fully imbued with the feelings of this century not to 
decry exactly a final disappearance ; but if an honest, good lettre de 
cachet was obtainable, it is not the girl, but you, sir, I would put safely 
within four walls, for the next five years at the very least.” 

“ Thanks—thanks!” cried the Captain ; “this is indeed the most 
earnest of all the encomiums passed on Babette to-day, and, though 
partly sinister in character, I have no doubt is perfectly sincere. To 
think I never had heard that glorious voice before, save once! Then 
I had a delirium of fever, and heard, as it were, some soft chanting as 
if of a prayer in some strange tongue, sung in the garden under my 
window. Was it not a grand voice?” 

‘“‘ There is more than a voice—there is true dramatic power in the 
girl, with a certain characteristic force which belongs to a higher tal- 
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ent.” Here the Councillor paused, and, turning sharply to his hearer, 
added: “If she was of another race or creed—say Venetian, when 
she hated right well-—that pretty, firm hand of hers might seek solace 
in the delicate blade of a stiletto.” 

“Come, uncle,” replied the Captain, rather moodily, then bursting 
out into a loud laugh, “you are not drawing any reminiscences from 
your early stock of dramatic euthors; are you? They must have been 
of a truly suicidal checkoten.” 

“You mistake me,” was the answer. ‘It would not be herself she 
would lay violent hands on; but I believe her capable, if put to an 
extremity, of avenging herself.” 

“‘ Who speaks of such an extremity possibly arising?” And here 
the younger man knit his brows and clenched his hands, and, as if 
speaking to himself, said: “‘ But—but it might have been. But yes- 
terday—but to-day—so I gained this girl’s love, I should have cared 
little of the consequences for either her or for myself. I have been 
almost out of my mind to-day about her. I will marry this girl, if 
she will have me—will lay my heart bare before her—am ready to 
espouse her.” 

By this time they were in the garden, and the sun was just com- 
mencing to throw his rays aslant the distant hills. There followed a 
painful pause. Evidently neither of them had completed their 
thoughts, and were rather loth to express them. 

Visitors who were strolling had been sedulously avoided by the 
pair. From the concourse in the garden, the guests were leaving the 
concert-room. At last, when they had arrived almost at the spot 
where they had conversed in the morning, near the park-gate, the 
uncle burst out : 

‘“‘ Nephew, listen tome. Have you fully considered this matter ? 
Think—think, what is this pearl extracted from a slimy ooze! How 
about the uncle—an uncle by your new marriage—perhaps the aristo- 
crat of his family, with his hook-nose, long beard, and sordid face, 
reeking with the smell of the cattle he trades in? What about the 
cousins too, coming, from this marriage? Maybe her brothers, hawk- © 
ing about their cast-off clothes, their battered hats, the very embodi- 
ment of what to you, to us, are the types of degradation! For God’s 
sake, remember the blazon of nearly five centuries, which has been 
carried down fair and unsullied. Remember, you are the last of our 
race. Think of the ignominy, shame, to be entailed on us! You can,, 
if you pleased—I might pity you—marry my chambermaid, though 
she could not read her husband’s name; but should you marry this 
Jewess, I should—the world, too, would—despise you. Rail how you 
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may, descant as you please against the injustice of man, we—the 
whole world—hold to this feeling ; it comes down from all times. The 
human race ever remembers its pariahs, and abhors them. You have 
no reply to make ?” 

There was a long pause, as the Captain now strode up and down 
the patch, then, seating himself on a garden-bench, covered his face 
with his hands, as if in an agony of grief. 

“ Listen still further, Otto, for I must lay now your burthen fully 
on your own shoulders. There is no reason to suppose that the girl 
loves you, or even cares for you. Forgive me any attempts at cynic- 
ism ; but if I have said a word against Babette, I have wronged her, 
for I believe her now to be as honest and pure as is Melanie. I have 
told you that this madness of yours has been long known to me. I 
have taken some pains to find out all the antecedents of this girl, from 
an old friend of mine in the service of the Government at the place 
where her only relative lives. What evil reports have come to me I 
have traced from some wretched creature of her race—some pedlar, I 
believe—who lied about her. I was then inclined to think the girl was 
a silly, scheming flirt; but I do not now. The pedlar lied. I am 
afraid you have placed Babette in some realm of romance. There is 
nothing about her but what is perfectly, despairingly commonplace. 
She springs from not exactly low, but very poor parents, who have 
been neither better nor worse than any of their race. She is entirely 
dependent on the Baroness. I pity you, my dear boy,” said the old 
man, a tear in his face, “for there is a strange fascination about the 
girl. Come—with what influence I have, we will get you a transfer 
from this place ; another regiment may be glad to have you as their 
favorite officer. And, pray notice that, since Mademoiselle Melanie is 
distasteful to you, I have never for once placed Babette and Melanie in 
opposition. Come, come—we cannot talk much longer.” Just then 
quite a crowd of people were seen approaching. In the group was the 
Baroness and Babette. “It is toolate. This unfortunate scene, which 
I hoped would end here, I shall neither have the courage nor inclina- 
tion to renew again.” 

Just then a man mounted on a horse rode up to the park, who, 
presently dismounting, opened the gate and walked, with the bridle of 
the horse on his arm, to where the Captain was sitting. 

“T have brought the horse. It is most sundown; will you try 
him? You will want a steady hand. I will leave him with you. 
You may either return him in a couple of hours, or I will send a ser- 
vant for him.” 

The Captain, like a man awakening from a dream, rubbed his eyes. 
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The Chancellor was glad of the diversion. 

“ Quite an elegant-looking animal, and carries himself quite jaun- 
tily ; though, from the way his eyes look, and from the inclination of 
his ears, I should suppose he was a devil.” 

“You are right, sir. He is as bad-tempered a brute as I ever saw; 
though, for the time, he seems on his good behaviour. I believe I 
informed you, sir ”—and he addressed the Captain—* of his peculiari- 
ties. I must tell you that I have ridden him a long stretch purposely 
to take some of his restlessness out of him.” 

“That was scarcely necessary, I suppose,” added the Captain. 

‘* As you please,” was the reply. 

“How? But what kind of a trapping is that on his back? What 
a queer saddle—half wood! Has it any particular qualities? It 
seems light and serviceable.” 

“Tt is an American cavalry-saddle.” 

“Mexican ?” 

“No.” 

“ Ah—indeed! I never saw one before. I should prefer my Eng- 
lish saddle.” 

Just then the ladies approached, and eyed the horse and the group. 

“ Lively animal,” said the Baroness; then, turning to the stranger, 
who had promptly lifted his hat, the lady continued: “Ah! happy to 
see you, sir, as I suppose you are the person my head farmer has been 
talking to me about for the last two days. So you found fault with 
my agricultural implements generally, did you?—and said they be- 
longed to the—what did you call it?—the medieval period. No 
harm done; for frankly, between you and me, I think they do. But 
I can’t exactly see why, if you are a judge of farming implements, 
you should also have declared that my lead-smelting operations were— 
what was it we had the pleasure of hearing ?—yes, displayed such 
ignorance, such crudeness of ideas in regard to practical chemistry, 
that pee thought would have been impossible to find in the nineteenth 
century.” 

‘Excuse me, I beg, madam, “said the person, with a very quiet 
smile. “ What I said I am afraid was exceedingly impertinent, and not 
intended for your ears, but doubtless a great deal exaggerated through 
the medium through which it came. I am, though, somewhat em- 
boldened, since your ladyship agrees with me in regard to the farming 
implements, though I suppose the labor may not be sufficiently intel- 
ligent for more advanced ideas.” 

“ Ah, you think so?” interrupted the lady. ‘ Well, afterwards.” 

“As to the lead, your metal is more argentiferous than you ima- 
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gine, and there may be silver enough produced from it, by an econom- 
ical process, to pay almost the cost of the whole preparation.” 

“ Bless me!” said the Baroness, really interested. 

“One thing, however, which I have great pleasure to add, is, that 
I never saw people more happy, better clothed, more cared for, than 
your ladyship’s tenants, nor ever heard louder praises than those ex- 
pressed by them at the very great pains taken for their physical and 
spiritual comforts.” 

“This was indeed unction to the Baroness, who, we must confess, 
loved to hear herself well-spoken of by her tenants; so she became 
slightly more sympathetic, and, calling a servant, ordered him to hold 
the horse—which transfer was not accomplished without some slight 
increase of restlessness on the part of the horse. 

“T must apologize, madam, for this intrusion. The fact of your 
ladyship’s having a féte was, of course, unknown to me, or I should 
not have presumed——” 

“ Oh, not in the least!” She couldn’t exactly invite him, though 
abounding in bonhommie, his having a horse to sell; and talking about 
silver in her lead in such a practical way, and his very quiet and gen- 
tlemanly manner, all puzzled her. “ But, what about my sheep?” 
Sheep was a tender subject with the Baroness. 

“‘ Madam,” was the reply, “if I had your ladyship’s permission, I. 
would beg to be allowed to learn her whole process of rearing, in its 
most minute detail. Your flocks are as near perfection as I can ima- 
gine, and are the best I have ever seen in Europe. It must have taken 
years to arrive at such a success, not only to capes the race, but to 
be able to manipulate so wonderfully the wool. 

“ Ahem!” said the Baroness; for, after her tenants, she most 
prided herself on her sheep, and her face beamed with smiles, and she 
laughed. 

“‘ Babette—Babette, here is a very well-informed—ahem !—person, 
who speaks quite intelligently about my sheep.—Certainly, I shall be 
quite ready to give you every particular, though my principle is one 
of exchange. We will, you will excuse me”—and she looked at him 
very closely, as if in hesitancy for a moment, and was rather struck 
with the peculiar calm and quiet manner of the man—“ we would be 
pleased ”—the “ we ” was gotten off in rather a queen-like way—“ we | 
would be very glad to have your ideas on the—ahem !—medisval 
plans, and crude—that was the expression, I believe—crude processes 
_of ours. Are you to remain any time in the neighborhood ?” 

‘Will you allow me, madam,” said the Captain, “to send to your 
stables for my English saddle I rode over on? I propose trying this 
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person’s horse. And who he may be ”—this was said in a quiet aside 
to the Baroness—“ shoot me if I know. I ask you what is to become 
of us, when a man trades in horses, speaks of the analysis of lead-ore, 
and talks better German than I do?” 

“ He certainly has the manners of a gentleman, and seems to have 
the usages of society,” was the reply ; “and if he can teach me any- 
thing, I shall only be too glad to have his services. And, by the way, 
I have long been wanting somebody to manage those lead-mines of 
mine. But what do you gentlemen in service know about lead, except 
in the way of bullets? I was asking you whether you intended to 
remain any time in the neighborhood ?” 

“It was hardly my intention. I understand that in the Red Coun- 
try there is a remarkably fine breed of horses. I have thought of 
going there to look at them ; and there is a village or two I shall want 
to visit, near the borders.” 

“ Babette—Babette, here is a some one going to a part of the coun- 
try you know all about.” 

Babette, who had been rather indifferent before this, had heard the 
Red Country mentioned. So few people ever thought of going there, 
that she was already interested. 

“T would take it more than kindly if I could have some rather de- 
tailed accounts of the lay of the land there.’ My journey can be post- 


poned for a time, and my services are entirely at your ladyship’s com- 
mand.” 


{To be continued.) 





THE RABBIS BLESSING. 


Wuen Rabbi Jochanan Ben Saccai was on his death-bed, his disci- 
ples gathered around him and craved his blessing. 

“This is my blessing,” replied the Rabbi: “ May your fear of God 
be equal to your fear of man!” 

“ Equal!” exclaimed the disciples, with astonishment. ‘‘ Wouldst 
thou have our fear of God no greater than our fear of man ?” 

“ Bear this in mind,” replied the Rabbi: “ He who committeth a 
sin first looks to the right and then to the left, to see that no man is a 
witness of the action, though knowing well that there is a witness in 
heaven who beholdeth and recordeth everything. This witness he 
feareth not. Therefore I say unto you: Let your fear of God be only 
equal to your fear of man, and ye will never sin.” —Berachoth, 28. 








THE FAITH OF THE NORSEMEN. 


BY JOHANNES SCOTUS. 

Away in the dim dawn of Time, ere the morning sun of history 
had arisen, or when it at best cast long and fantastic shadows, from 
the slopes and table-lands of central Asia came the ancestors of the 
present European races. Impelled by some irresistible impulse to quit 
their parent seats, they flowed westward in successive tides of migra- 
tion, removed by centuries from each other, and each following a dif- 
ferent course. The Hellenic, Romanic, and Celtic races had ‘already 
occupied the south, and the Tshudic and Sclavonic the north of 
Europe, when the Teutons, forming the last great Asiatic migration, 
came by slow steps westward, forcing their wedge-like way through 
the colonies that had preceded them, pushing some aside and driving 
others before them, till they had cleared for themselves a place of 
abode amid the forests of Germania. A wandering offshoot from this 
parent stem penetrated to the extreme northwestern portions of the 
continent, and occupied the present countries of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. These became, in time, a distinct branch of the great 
Teutonic family, known as the Scandinavian, and appear in history 
under the title of Norsemen. From a long course of years enveloped 
in the golden-tinted mists of myth and fable, where real events and 
persons are seen exaggerated to gigantic proportions—from this so- 
called heroic age the Scandinavian tribes emerged as a race of impetu- 
ous warriors, with an uncontrollable love of freedom and a spirit of 
fierce independence. Along with their Germanic brethren, they 
assailed, with resistless force, the tottering barriers of Rome’s proud 
dominion, spreading over the countries she had subjugated, and blend- 
ing with their peoples, they animated them with some of their own 
free spirit, and on the ruins of her western empire laid the foundations 
of the southern nations of the European continent. During the Mid- 
dle Ages they issued from their northern seas in innumerable bands of 
remorseless rovers, the scourge and terror of civilized Europe. “The 
might of the tempest aids the arms of our rovers ; the hurricane is our 
servant, and drives us wherever we desire to go,” was their proud 
boast ; and from cathedral and cottage rose the wailing reply: “ From 
the fury of the Norsemen, O Lord, deliver us!” The British islands, 
being easily accessible to them, were constantly subjected to their 
inroads, and, wresting a portion of the soil alike from Saxon and from 
Scot, they formed settlements considerable in numbers and importance. 
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The Normans, when they established in England a new royal dy- 
nasty and a new race of nobles, were merely Norsemen, partially 
refined by the civilization of France; and, though they succeeded for 
a time in preserving a separate caste, became amalgamated, like their 
brethren who had preceded them, into one common nationality. We 
might pursue this branch of the subject, by tracing the more vigorous 
nature of the Norsemen, pushing that of the Saxon into new develop- 
ments ; we might discover their ‘spirit moving in the most stirring 
pages of British annals, leaving its impress in the most prominent 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race, and making its power felt 
even in these later times; but our present concern is not with what 
they did, but with what they thought. 

To examine the speculative side of the Norse character, to see what 
they found to satisfy the yearnings of their immortal nature, and to 
set as a load-star above the tempest-tossed ocean of life; to discover 
how they solved the ever-recurring Sphynx’s problems of the uni- 
verse— Whence is it? what is it? whither tends it?”—sunch is the 
more immediate object of the present essay. 

When our remote ancestors, living near the cradle of the human 
family, and while the world was yet young, began to interpret the vol- 
ume of the universe, they came to the study with their minds un- 
shackled by scientific theories. Living in close communion with 
Nature, they could discern an acted miracle in its every manifestation, 
and required the intervention of Divine power to accomplish it. In 
our enlightened age we can hear the thunder muttering in its giant 
speech, comparatively unmoved ; for do we not know that it is merely 
the collision of two clouds surcharged with electricity ? and have we 
not gathered several facts equally profound about its whence and 
wherefore? Thus we call it a natural phenomenon, whose origin is 
sufficiently explained, as if we had plucked out the heart of its mys- 
tery when we could fully discern the order of its production. But 
these untutored herdsmen and hunters, alone with Nature, and their 
hearts open to its every voice, heard the appalling tones of the thun- 
der breaking the calm of a summer’s day, or following the vivid light- 
ning athwart the pitchy midnight sky, and straightway believed it to 
be the manifestation of Deity, generally assigning this attribute to 
their most powerful god. In like manner, the sun and the moon, the 
sea and the fruitful earth, would receive their several guardians ; 
human passions required their celestial embodiments, and human arts 
their celestial patrons ; till, at last, their vagrant fancy had peopled 
the earth with mysterious agents, and, instead of a bundle of cold, 
natural laws, they had a fairy-band of dwarfs, elves, and nymphs, that 
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shed over earth a flood. of beauty and of poetry. And, if they haply 
failed to see a supreme unity guiding and governing all things, they 
read this Divine volume of Nature to more purpose than we, with our 
scientific commentary, so much given to the enshrining of dead laws, 
frequently do. But still the questions remained unsolved: In what 
manner was this fair creation called into being? Were these deities 
created with it, or did they exist before it? and how came the principle 
of evil, which the soul instinctively felt to be foreign to its nature, to 
obtain so powerful a sway? In resolving such problems, they seem to 
have possessed some dim traditions of what the great I Am revealed 
to the patriarchs, of “how the world in the beginning rose out of 
chaos;” they had also preserved a distorted legend of a universal 
deluge, and embodied it, in one way or other, with their cosmogony. 
By means of numerous poems of a remote antiquity, the system of 
Scandinavian mythology has been preserved to us; and these, as em- 
bodied in the “ Younger or Prose Edda ”—a compilation dating from 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries—form the groundwork of what fol- 
lows. Altogether, a rude, unpolished kind of faith this will be found 
to be; but, though less spiritual than the Persian, less metaphysical 
than the Hindu, and less refined than the Greek, it possesses delinea- 
tions of gloomy grandeur and poetic beauty unsurpassed by either, 
and which, cut off before it had attained full development, was less 
liable to artificial corruptions. 
In the beginning, then, according to the Norse bards, there was 

Neither sand nor sea, 

Nor cooling wave ; 

Earth was not there, 

Nor heaven above— 

Naught save a void 

And yawning gulf, 

But verdure none. 


This gulf, named Ginungagap, was bounded on the north side by a 
region of freezing cold and gathering gloom, known as Nifleheim ; 
and on the south by Muspellheim, a glowing sphere, where fire and 
flame held dominion. From the northern region there flowed into the 
gulf twelve rivers of venom, which hardened as they flowed—like the 
dross that runs from a furnace—and became ice. When the rivers 
flowed no longer and the ice stood still, the vapor rising from the 
venom gathered over it and froze into rime; till the north part of the 
gap was filled with heavy masses of gelid vapors and ice, whilst every- 
where within were whirlwinds and fleeting mists. But from the region 
of fire proceeded a heated blast, and melted the rime-drops, which, 
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quickened into life, took a human semblance, and produced a gigantic 
being named Ymir. This monstrous first-born of chaos, having gone 
to sleep, fell into a sweat, and from the pit of his left arm was born a 
man and a woman, while one of his feet generated with the other a 
son. These formed the ancestors of the Hrimthursar, or frost-giants, 
the hereditary foes of the gods. Simultaneously with Ymir there 
grew out of the rime-drops a cow named Audhumla, from whose teats 


: there flowed four streams of milk to nourish him. The cow herself 


was sustained by licking the stones, which were covered with salt and 
hoar-frost ; and, wonderful to relate, there sprung from these primeval 
rocks, the first day that she licked them, the hairs of a man; on the 
second day, a head; and on the third, an entire man, who was en- 
dowed with beauty, agility, and power. He was called Bur, and had 
a son, probably by one of the giant race, named Bor, who took to wife 
Besla, daughter of the giant Bolthorn. From these came the three 
mundane deities, Odin, Vili, and Vé; for, says the “ Prose Edda,” 
“it is our belief that this Odin, with his brothers, ruleth both heaven 
and earth; that Odin is his true name, and that he is the most mighty 
of the gods.” 

Mortal enmity existed between the two races thus formed, and ere 
long the sons of Bor slew the giant Ymir; so much blood having run 
from his wounds, when he fell, that the whole race of frost-giants was 
drowned in it, except one, who saved himself, with his household, to 
perpetuate the lineage. 

Having dragged the stupendous body of Ymir into the Ginunga- 
gap, the three deities proceeded to arrange its elements into another 
creation. Of his flesh was formed the earth; of his blood, the seas ; 
of his bones, the mountains; of his hair, the trees; of his skull, the 
heavens; whilst from his brains the lowering clouds were fashioned. 
The world thus formed was believed to be a vast plain, encircled by 
the ocean, the outward shores of which were assigned as a dwelling to 
the race of giants; but, as a bulwark against these, the gods con- 
structed a barrier, named Midgard, from the eyebrows of Ymir. The 
heavens raised from the giant’s skull were supported by four dwarfs, 
East, West, North, and South; and in them were placed wandering 
sparks and red-hot flakes, that had been cast out of Muspellheim, to 
give light to the world and regulate days and seasons. 

The sons of Bor, walking one day on the sea-beach, found two 
stems of wood, out of which they shaped a man and woman, named 
Ask and Embla. Odin gave them breath and life, Vili understanding 
and vigor, and Vé beauty of form, speech, hearing, and sight. Thus 
were created the first human pair. 
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Such was probably the extent of the first system of the universe 
framed by the philosophers of this mythology ; but as time rolled on, 
and the thinkers of the race began to see deeper into the mysteries of 
being, profounder and more spiritual questions arose of ever-enduring 
time, of destiny, and of the chequered life of man. These they at- 
tempted to explain by the myth of the ash Yggdrasil, or the mundane 
tree—one of the most poetical and significant allegories to be found in 
any system of mythology. That ash, says the “ Prose Edda,” is the 
greatest and best of all trees ; its branches embrace the whole world, 
and even reach above heaven, and its roots extend to the three divis- 
ions of the universe: one of them being fixed above Asgard, or the 
place of the gods; another in Ginungagap, the place of the original 
chaos ; and the third standing over Nifleheim. Under the first root is 
the holy Urdar fountain, where the gods every day sit in judgment, 
riding up thither over Bifrost, or the rainbow. Near the fountain that 
is under the ash stands a beauteous dwelling, out of which go the 
three great Norns, or destinies, who determine the fates alike of gods 
and men. Other Norns there are who distribute varied fortunes to 
mankind, some being of heavenly origin, and dispensing good for- 
tune; others coming from the races of elves and dwarfs, and from 
them proceed the afflictions that distress humanity. The maidens who 
dwell by the holy fountain daily sprinkle the ash with its waters, in 
order that its branches may not rot and wither away; this water being 
so pure that anything placed in it becomes as white as the film within 
an egg-shell. Under the second root of this marvellous tree there is 
also a spring, called Mimir’s Well, in which wisdom and wit lie hid- 
den. One day, it is said that Odin, or All-Father, came to Mimir and 
begged a draught of its wisdom-inspiring waters, which he obtained, 
but was obliged to leave his eye as a pledge for it. The third root of 
Yggdrasil, that stands over Nifleheim, is continuaily being gnawed by 
snake-like monsters and their king Nidhogg, who inhabit that dreary 
region. Perched on the branches of the ash there is an cagle, who 
knows many things, and between whose eyes sits the hawk named 
Vedurfolnir. A squirrel runs up and down the tree, and seeks to 
cause strife between the eagle and Nidhogg; while four harts run 
across the branches and bite the buds. What is the full import of this 
mythic tree and its adjuncts, there is but slender means of determin- 
ing, and different interpreters have each applied to it their own expla- 
nations. Taken as a symbol of human life and the mysterious consti- 
tution of man, it has many beautiful analogies: Gnawed on one side 
by vices and passions, and thence deriving poisoned nourishment, it 
would soon wither, but for the renewing spirit that is ever penetrating 
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it from the highest heaven ; the eagle of spirituality, its vision assisted 
by the piercing hawk’s eye of intellect, sits calm and unmoved, not- 

withstanding that the bustling squirrel of worldliness would disturb 

its peace by communication with the sources of evil beneath ; and the 

buds are continually being nipped by the four harts, the emissaries of 
death. And might not the fable of Mimir’s Well, with its hidden wis- 

dom, that required the eye of the father of gods and men to purchase, 

have its origin in that knowledge of good and evil, which it is written 

that the first of our race so dearly bought ? 

The most probable explanation, however, of this elaborate alle- 
gory is, that Yggdrasil was intended “as a type of ever-enduring 
Time, or rather, of universal Nature, ever-varying in its aspects, but 
subsisting throughout eternity. The principles of evil and destruction 
(the monsters Hvergelmir) are in constant operation; but the three 
Norns (whose names signify Past, Present, and Future) continually 
sprinkle the tree (the universe) with the renovating waters of life, and 
maintain it in everlasting verdure.” 

We proceed to enumerate the chief denizens of the celestial city 
Asgard, which the three sons of Bor set up in the middle of the uni- 
verse as a residence for the gods and their kindred. In these three 
deities there appears a rude embodiment of a Trinitarian doctrine ; 
but it is probable that they were merely regarded as three modes of 
action of a supreme All-Father, for we find them henceforth represent- 
ed by one only, namely, Odin. By the union of Odin with Frigga— 
@ name synonymous with the earth—were produced the inferior divin- 
ities or representatives of the powers of Nature. As formerly hinted, 
we may reasonably suppose that, in the first rude ages of the people, 
Thor, the god of thunder, was the chief object of adoration as of awe; 
but, as we have seen, when the Norse sages began to philosophize 
about the origin of things, they had recourse to the agency of Odin, 
Vili, and Vé, as the active principle or soul of the world ; Thor, still 
retaining his prestige, being, in the newer system, reckoned the first- 
born of heaven and earth. Upon such simple materials there was 
wrought, by the genius of the people, a fanciful garniture of myths 
and fables, investing their traditionary deities with the names of their 
gods, and again setting the fabulous exploits of those as a halo around 
the heads of these elementary deities, thus bringing them down to the 
level of human sympathy and human admiration ; and hence, beneath 
the extraneous incidents of such narratives, we may generally discover 
the manifestation of some of the great phenomena of Nature. 

Considering war as the natural order of things, the Norsemen came 
to regard the father of gods and men as also the father of slanghter— 
Vou. I.—18 
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“he. who giveth victory and reneweth courage in the conflict, and 
nameth those that are to be slain.” His messengers are nine maidens 
named the Valkyrjar, who make choice of those who have fallen glo- 
riously in battle, and conduct them to Valhalla, or the hall of glad- 
ness, whence Odin is to lead them forth against the powers of evil, 
when the dreaded Ragnarok, or the twilight of the gods, shall arrive. 
Very characteristic and altogether marvellous are the accompaniments 
of this Norse paradise. The heroes who are received into the palace 
of Odin have, according to the ‘‘ Prose Edda,” every day the pleasure 
of arming themselves, of passing in review, of ranging themselves in 
the order of battle, and of cutting one another to pieces, but, as soon 
as meal-time approaches, are resuscitated, and return safe and sound 
to the hall of gladness, there to feast on the flesh of a boar, which, 
though served up every day, is renewed again every evening. From 
the teats of a famous goat there flows mead in such abundance, that it 
is more than sufficient to intoxicate all the heroes ; a crowd of virgins 
attending to replenish their cups as fast as they empty them. Odin 
himself feasts on wine alone, giving the meat set before him to two 
wolves that stand by his side. To signify his omniscience, he is said 
to possess a throne from which he commands a prospect of the whole 
world, and every day he sends out two ravens, whose names signify 
Thought and Memory, and who return at eve to whisper in his ear all 
that they have heard or witnessed. 

Thor, the launcher of the thunderbolts and the defender of the 
celestial city, like the electric element that he was supposed to wield, 
which purifies the air by clearing away noxious vapors and impure 
gases, made it his special employment to rid the universe of the wicked 
and evil-disposed race of frost-giants. His arms consisted of his won- 
drous mallet named Mjolnir, that had been forged in subterranean 
regions by the dwarfs, and which possessed the remarkable property 
of returning to his hand, however far he threw it, of his iron gaunt- 
lets that he put on when he grasped it, and of his belt of strength or 
prowess by which his divine might was doubly augmented. Thus 
accoutred, he made frequent expeditions into Jotunheim, leaving me- 
morials of his presence in the split skulls of the giants and their kin- 
dred. The narratives of these journeys occupy a prominent place in 
the mythology before us, and, from their broad humor combined with 
rude poetic power, and from their general unison with the spirit of the 
people, were perhaps the most generally-known and admired fables 
of all. 

Very unspiritual were the conceptions that the Norsemen generally 
formed of their deities, as evinced by the character of Thor, whose 
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chief attributes were merely an exaggerated degree of their own dash 
and spirit of adventure, of their personal prowess and rough bodily 
vigor ; but they seem to have embodied all they know of beauty, of 
goodness, and of wisdom, in the second of the race of Odin—Baldur, 
the sun-god. So fair and dazzling is he in form and features, says the 
“Edda,” that “rays of light seem to issue from him, and thou mayest 
have some idea of the beauty of his hair, when I tell thee that the 
whitest of all plants is called Baldur’s brow.” Baldur is the mildest, 
the wisest, and the most eloquent of the sir; yet such is his nature, 
that the judgment he has pronounced can never be altered. He 
dwells in the heavenly mansion called Breidablik, or wide-glancing, in 
which nothing unclean can enter. The beautiful legend that the 
Northern bards have framed concerning this beneficent deity, will be 
noticed after passing in review the remaining celestial powers. The 
god whose might ruled over the winds and checked the fury of the sea 
and of fire, was Njord, of the lineage of the Vanir, a race descended, 
like the Asir, from the sons of Bor, but destitute of their power. 
After a long period of strife, peace was established between the two 
races, and, as a token of lasting unity, the Vanir yielded up one of 
their number to the sir, receiving in return a steed of celestial 
parentage. The hostage thus received was Njord, thereafter god of 
the winds) He was said to possess immense wealth, and to give pos- 
sessions and treasures to all who call on him for them ; this idea prob- 
ably arising from a belief that, in their mysterious wanderings over 
the earth, the winds had obtained a hidden power over the riches of 
the lands which they traversed. Njord had a son named Frey, who 
was the ruler over rain and sunshine and the fruits of the earth. He 
was to be invoked in order to obtain good harvests, and was also said 
to dispense wealth among men. 

The warlike spirit represented by Thor is reproduced in Tyr, the 
most daring and intrepid of the gods, the protector and inspirer of 
warriors ; while Bragi, celebrated for his wisdom, but preéminently 
the god of eloquence and poetry, bears some relation to the character 
of Baldur. 

Heimdall, the warder of the gods, was in his nature the most won- 
derful of all. He was said to have been the son of nine virgins who 
were sisters. Placed at the end of Bifrost, or the rainbow, to prevent 
the giants from forcing their way over it, he was peculiarly well-quali- 
fied for the office, for he required less sleep than a bird, and could see, 
by night as well as by day, a hundred miles around him. So acute 
was his ear, that no sound escaped him, for he could even hear the 
grass growing on the earth and the wool on a sheep’s back. He car- 
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ried in one hand a sword, and in the other a trumpet, the sound of 
which could be heard throughout the universe. Vidur, surnamed the 
Silent, who wore very thick shoes, and was almost as strong as Thor 
himself; Vali, distinguished as an excellent archer; Ullur, also well- 
skilled in the use of the bow, and expert in going on snow-skates, who 


_ possessed every quality of a warrior, and was to be invoked in single 


combats ; and, lastly, Forseti, the son of Baldur, and god of justice, 
the stiller of all law-strife, complete the number of the twelve mighty 
Air. 

There were also as many goddesses in the Scandinavian Olympus, 
of whom the chief were: Frigga, the wife of Odin, and, as already 
remarked, the personification of the earth ; she could foresee the desti- 
nies of men, but never revealed what was to come, standing almost 
alone in her knowledge of futurity, which remained hid from Odin 
himself ;—Freyja, the goddess of love, was said to be the daughter of 
Njord, the wind-god, probably to explain her capricious character ; 
she asserted her right to one-half of those slain in battle, the other 
half belonging to Odin ; for, as a commentator asks, “ Is not love the 
cause of as much bloodshed as any other passion?” Another goddess 
was specially employed in turning men’s hearts and thoughts to love ; 
another removed every obstacle that might prevent the union of true 
lovers sincerely attached to each other; and a third was chiefly occu- 
pied in watching over the keeping of plighted troths between man and 
woman ; so that, it will be seen, love was the chief care of the god- 
desses, as war was most adequately represented among the gods. 
Iduna, the wife of Bragi, the god of eloquence and poetry, was en- 
trusted with the care of the apples of immortality, by eating which 
the gods were kept in renovated youth. This important charge was 
not without its dangers; for Iduna was on one occasion seized and 
carried off to Giant-land, and the gods were on the verge of decrepi- 
tude, when she was fortunately recovered. 

A mysterious principle of antagonism, an ever-recurring recogni- 
tion of the prominence of evil, pervades the mythology before us, and 
finds its exponent even among the celestial powers, in the person of 
Loki, or Luptur, a descendant of the family of the giants. He is 
called the grand contriver of deceit and fraud, being unsurpassed in 
cunning and perfidy ; and, though most evil in disposition, was in per- 
son handsome and well-made. From his marriage with a giantess of 
Jotunheim came his three monstrous progeny: the wolf Fenrir, the 
Midgard serpent, and Hela, or death. The gods soon discovered that 
these monsters were being reared in Giant-land, and, having become 
aware how closely their destiny was linked with them, one of their 
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number was_idespatched to transport them to heaven. Odin there- 
upon threw the serpent into the ocean that surrounds the earth, where. 
it grew so enormously that it came, in course of time, by holding its 
tail in its mouth, to encircle the whole world. Hela was cast into 
Nifleheim, there to rule over nine regions, into which she distributes 
those that die of sickness or old age. Hunger is her table, Starvation - 
her knife, Delay her man, Slowness her mind, Precipice her threshold, 
Care her bed, and Burning Anguish the hangings of her apartments. 
Half of her body is livid, the other half the color of human flesh. 
Such, in the abrupt terms of the “Edda,” was the reception awaiting 
those who committed the crime of dying quietly in their beds. The 
wolf occasioned them much more trouble, but, after several ineffectual 
attempts to bind him, they received from the dark elves that dwelt 
below the earth a very curious fetter, that finally secured him. It 
consisted of six things, to wit: the noise made by the footfall of a cat, 
the beards of women, the roots of stones, the sinews of bears,. the 
breath of fish, and the spittle of birds—things all rendered conspicu- 
ous by their absence on the surface of the earth, but apparently treas- 
ured in subterranean regions. 

Though the many evil deeds of Loki, and his parentage of such an 
offspring, obtained for him a thoroughly disreputable character, he was 
still tolerated in Asgard, but his share in the death of Baldur procured 
for him summary punishment. Baldur had been tormented by evil 
dreams indicating that his life was. in great peril. These being com- 
municated to the assembled Atsir, an oath was exacted from all things 
animate and inanimate, that none of them would do any hut to Bal- 
dur. After this, the gods, at their meetings, derived excellent pastime 
from throwing all sorts of missiles and weapons at Baldur, thereby 
testing his invulnerability—this being considered as a great honor 
shown to him. Loki, who had a natural antipathy to anything good, 
and whose character formed a sort of counterpart to that of the sun- 
god, was sorely vexed to see him escape unhurt. Having cunningly 
extracted from Frigga, the mother of Baldur, that a little shrub known 
as mistletoe, and which grew on the eastern side of Valhalla, had been 
deemed tuo young and feeble to crave an oath from, he lost no time in 
procuring it. This twig, placed in the grasp of Hodur, a blind deity 
who dwelt among the sir, and directed by Loki against the common 
target, pierced the beneficent lord of the sun through and through, 
and instantly accomplished his death. The gods were struck speech- 
less with horror, and respect for their sacred peace only prevented 
them taking immediate vengeance on the culprit. Having at length 
vented their grief in loud lamentations, Frigga proclaimed that he 
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who should ride to the abode of Hela and offer her a ransom for the 
return of Baldur, should have a perpetual claim on her love and good- 
will. Hermod, a son of Odin, undertook the mission, and made the 
journey with the happiest results. 

* *% * * * % *% * 

The cup of the iniquity of Loki was now full, and an awful pun- 
ishment was decreed for him. Having been dragged into a cavern, 
and bound by cords made of his intestines to three pointed rocks, a 
serpent was suspended over him in such a manner that the venom 
should fall on his face drop by drop. But his wife Sigund still retains 
her affection for him, and, standing by with a cup, receives the drops 
of venom as they fall, though, while emptying the cup, some of the 
drops fall on Loki, “ which makes him howl with horror and twist his 
body about so violently that the whole world shakes, and this produces 
what men call earthquakes.” 

The philosophy of the Norsemen, having thus lifted the veil of the 
past, pierces with lowering eye into the future, and sees a fire-tinged 
and stormy picture of the consummation of all things. In terms of 
rugged grandeur the “ Prose Edda” describes Ragnarok, or the twi- 
light of the gods; and the universe as it was first animated by the 
quickening fires of Muspellheim, sinks beneath the same element, and, 
submerged by the ocean, returns again to chaos. 

Here would be the proper place to endeavor to extract the essence 
of this Norse faith, to see in what spirit it was formed and what were 
its influences; but at present let it suffice to remark: ist, That its 
most obvious tendency is to fatalism and materialism. Successive 
modifications of apparently mere matter produce all animated beings, 
even the gods themselves; and these, as must have been noticed, are 
but little removed from our common humanity, and are also, like the 
rest of the universe, subject to the decrees of an inevitable fate. The 
three maidens seated by the fountain of perennial life under the mun- 
dane tree, who regulate the destinies of gods and men, and personate 
uncreated Time in its three moments of past, present, and future, 
being the only truly supreme power distinctly recognized. 2d. Though 
this is undeniably the most evident interpretation of its spirit, still the 
Scandinavian philosophy gives obscure utterance to a belief in a higher 
deity than Odin and a higher heaven than Valhalla—in “the potent 
from above, who all things swayeth,” who was to put an end to strife, 
and ordain a holy peace that should last for evermore. Though the 
genuineness of higher utterances have been disputed, let us give them 
credit for aspirations like these, and ascribe them to the same divine 
inspiration that seems to. have guided them in their conception of a 
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new earth which was to arise out of the sea, most lovely and verdant, 
with pleasant fields, where the grain shall grow unsown, and which 
was to be occupied bye purer and holier race descended from two sur- 
vivors of the old. 
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BY R. M. FULLER. 


L 
MEMORIES. 


LirtLe footsteps patting, patting o’er the floor— 
A tiny form that’s waiting, waiting at the door— 
A sweet, small voice that’s lisping, lisping out my name— 
All are sadly floating, floating through my brain. 


A little arm that’s hanging, hanging round my néck— 
A little mouth that’s kissing, kissing without check— 
A merry laugh that’s ringing, ringing in my ear— 
This is the vision hovering, hovering ever near. 


Darling, I am ever sadly, sadly waiting for the hour 


Which shall give thee back again, again restore thy power; -- 
And when the day of gladness comes, comes once more in truth to me, 
From out my soul this vision fades—fades into reality. 


I. 


ON SEEING SOME WITHERED FLOWERS. 


Poor withered things! thy fragrance gone, 
Serves but to tell us of the past ; 

But for a day thy beauty’s born, 
Then crushed, and from us cast. 


In thy sad fate, alas! I see 

Too plainly how man’s love destroys ; 
Admiring but transiently, 

Neglecting then for fresher joys. 


Ill. 
TO A WITHERED TUBEROSE: © 


She took this rose from out her hair, refreshed it with a kiss, 
While each white petal almost blushed, as conscious of the bliss. 
The flower from her hand I took—the kiss stole from the flower— 
But, having lost its sweetest sweet, it died within the hour. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Aldine. James Sutton & Co. New York, Jan. and Feb., 1871. 


It is with much pleasure we welcome The Aldine among our ex- 
changes. Justly celebrated as being one of the handsomest illustrated 
papers in America, it has successfully passed through three years of its 
existence, and now enters upon its fourth, “confident that every one 
will appreciate the importance of encouraging an enterprise which 
cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence in developing and culti- 
vating among the people a correct taste and a love for the true and 
beautiful in literature and art.” 

The engravings in the numbers before us are characterized by much 
race and elegance of design, and the printing of the entire work re- 
ects the highest credit on its publishers, who certainly have not failed 

to demonstrate to what a degree of perfection the typographical art 
can be brought under their hands. 

While we cannot but admire the taste displayed in the selection of 
. the plates, the greater portion of which are evidently foreign, we cer- 

tainly hope that Zhe Aldine will in the future give its readers the 
additional advantage of native talent, some very fair specimens of 
which can now be found with little difficulty. ry en has not yet 
been brought to that state of excellence here as in England or France ; 
still, we believe that it is approaching very near to it, and we strongly 
advocate encouragement to all American artists who faithfully labor to 
produce works which, if they do not rival, at least compare favorably 
with the productions of much older nations. 


Young Israel. An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Young Peo- 

—- Louis Scunaset and M. Brecuer, Editors and Publishers. 

ebrew Orphan Asylum Printing Establishment, New York. 
Vol. I., Nos. 1 and 2, Jan. and Feb., 1871. 


The first two numbers of the new child’s journal a by and in 


aid of the pupils of the Orphan Asylum of New York, have made their 
appearance under the above title. The praiseworthy object for which 
the enterprise has been undertaken renders it deserving of the encour- 
agement of our brethren. The Orphan Asylum has taken considera- 
ble hold on the Jewish heart; and Young Jerael being the product of 
its industry, should, if for no other reason, be welcomed with much 

atification. Apart from the motive of the publication, however, it 
is but fair to add, if we may judge by the numbers issued, that it 
will prove useful and interesting to Jewish youth. The magazine is 
throughout printed on excellent type; and as the composition is done 
eaids in the Asylum, the well-wishers of that Institution will, we 
are sure, unite with us in bespeaking for the new little monthly a 
favorable reception from the Jewish public. 





